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CROWN DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS. 

The infrangibility of the diamond has often been 
commented upon by various authors, some of whom 
gravely assert that it is quite possible, by placing a 
diamond upon an anvil, and then striking it with a 
sledge hammer, to force the diamond into the anvil 
without sustaining any injury. Anselm de Boot, 
who wrote (1609) a work entitled " De Gemmis et 
Lapidibus," says that he knew a physician who 
-boasted that he could stick a diamond on the end. of 
a needle, or divide it into fine scales, without the help 
of any instruments. Dr. Wollaston again hit on the 
secret, and purchased large diamonds full of flaws at 
a low price, dividing them into smaller crystals, of 
better water and more perfect shape. 

The Rev. Charles King, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, one of the best modern authorities on ancient 
and modern gems, gives the following exposition of 
this secret in his " Natural History of Precious 
Stones:" "This gem being composed of infinitely 
thin layers deposited over each other, in a direction 
parallel to the faces of the primitive crystal, it can 
easily be split by a blow of a knife, given in the direc- 
tion of these laminae," Though the ancients did not 
engrave the diamond, at least so far as we know, no 
antique engraved diamond being possessed by any 
museum, or known collector, yet it is very certain 
that they used a diamond-pointed tool to sculpture 
out the features, hair, and other parts demanding 
fine work on those specimens of antique glyptic 
work which have come down to our time. The well- 
known head of Medusa, formerly in the Strozzi Col- 
lection, now in the Cabinet of Gems in the British 
Museum, maj' be quoted as an example of this work, 
each individual hair terminating in a serpent's head, 
all being finished with the greatest care and accuracy, 
the intaglio, an amethyst, being scarcely an inch in 
length or breadth. 

To Louis de Berghen, a native of Bruges, must be 
given the credit of first having discovered, in the 
fifteenth century, the art of diamond cutting. The 
" Biographie Universelle " tells us that he noticed 
that two diamonds rubbed together would bite ; this 
enabled him to try the effect of the facet on two un- 
wrought stones, which he worked with great success. 
He next essayed his skill on a large diamond in- 
trusted to him by Charles the Bold, and with so 
much success, that Charles awarded him a donation 
of 3,000 ducats. Many writers affirm this diamond to 
have been the Sancy — a statement hard to verify, and 
only to be taken cum grano salts. Monsieur de 
Laborde, a French author of distinction in these 
matters, tries in vain, in his " Glossaire," to give the 
credit of the discovery to his own countrymen, stat- 
ing that tailleurs de dtamants existed in Paris as 
early as 1407. These artizans, however, were only 
polishers, not cutters, the honor of the invention 
still remaining to Louis de Berghen. 

We shall now endeavor to give some account of 
diamonds universally celebrated on account of either 
size, color, or beauty. The first gem to which we 
would call the attention bf the reader is known as 
the " Grand Mogul," and weighed, when the property 
of Shah Jehan, 7874 carats. A Venetian named 
Borghis, cut this stone, reducing the weight to 230 
carats, making it a gem of the purest water, with but 
one small flaw. The Mogul, instead of rewarding 
Borghis, mulcted him in the sum of 10,000 rupees 
(circa $4,000), not considering the additional lustre 
any compensation for the loss in size. Tavernier, in 
his ■' Voyages," hints that Borghis could have pro- 
duced the same effect with less loss had he known his 
art. This traveler gives an amusing description of the 
formalities which he underwent previous to seeing 
this famous diamond. The plates which accompany 
his volumes have accurate representations of the 
Grand Mogul and other diamonds seen by him. The 
Koh-i-noor and Grand Mogul have often been de- 
scribed erroneously as one and the same gem. The 
difference in weight and size is, however, a suffi- 
ciently strong argument against such a statement. 
Barbot asserts that the Grand Mogul now forms part 
of the Persian regalia under the name of Deryai-noor 
(Ocean of Light). The Koh-i-noor (Mountain of 
Light), the property of the British crown, weighed, 
when first discovered, 186 carats. The diamond- 
cutters, imported specially from Holland, diminished 
its size to 132^ carats at a cost of about $40,000. Mr. 
King considers this gem to be a badly shaped, shallow 
brilliant of inferior water. Sir David Brewster, a 
well-known and honored Scotch savant, compared 
the diamond in her Majesty's possession with that 



engraved by Tavernier, in the work mentioned above 
as the Koh-i-noo]% and came to the conclusion that 
they did not correspond. This startling fact he proved 
by endeavoring to reconstruct the original upon the 
diamond under consideration, but found it a matter 
of impossibility. The English crown diamond must, 
therefore, either be a gem hitherto unknown to travel- 
ers, or, what is probable, Tavernier's measurements 
and description may be slightly inaccurate. 

The French crown diamond, known as the " Re- 
gent," was found near the mines of Golconda, and 
brought over to Europe by Governor Pitt, who pur- 
chased it from a native dealer for the sum of 
$62,000, its weight being 410 carats. During the five 
years that Governor Pitt possessed this gem, he was 
in constant dread of assassination ; he never slept two 
nights under the same roof or ever told beforehand 
where he intended staying. The Regent of France 
finally relieved him of his precious burden, paying 
over $675,000 for this gem. It was cut down to its 
present weight, 137 carats, and is considered by con- 
noisseurs to be, for brilliancy and water, the finest 
crown jewel in Europe. The Emperor Napoleon L 
pledged this diamond to the Dutch, receiving a sum 
sufficient to enable him to carry out his plans for the 
reconstruction of France as an empire. The Regent 
and Sancy were both stolen from the Garde Mobile, 
during the revolution of 1792, the former being re- 
covered by means of an anonymous letter, disclosing 
the place of its concealment, the robbers evidently 
dreading that the possession of so well-known a stone 
would expose them to suspicion. 

The "Sancy," about which much has been written, 
but unfortunately without sufficient evidence to 
clear up its- history, is supposed to be the diamond 
purchased by the Russian Prince Paul Demidoff for 
$375,000. Many writers affirm the Sancy to be the 
diamond cut by Louis de Berghen for Charles the Bold.; 
but, as we have before stated, the evidence adduced 
in popular treatises is not sufficiently clear to enable 
us to trace the pedigree of the stone. Catharine 
II, of Russia, "the greatest of all monarchs," accord- 
ing to Lord Byron, paid the sum of $450,000 down, 
and an annuity of $20,000, besides a patent of nobility, 
to the lucky possessor of the diamond now set in the 
sceptre of the Czars of Russia, known as the " Orloff." 
Its weight is 193 carats. 

The value of a wrought diamond is estimated in 
England in the following manner: ascertain its weight 
in carats, multiply this by two, then multiply the pro- 
duct into itself, and lastly, multiply this latter sum by 
£1. Thus a wrought diamond, weighing one carat, is 
worth £% (about $40) ; two carats, £y2., and so on. We 
leave to the readers of The Aldine, the task of find- 
ing out what would be, according to this system, the 
price of the King of Portugal's supposed yellow dia- 
mond, weighing 1,680 carats. This stone is, however, 
suspected to be a yellow topaz. Besides these mon- 
strous diamonds, others exist which, though much 
smaller, are yet of a very respectable size. The most 
celebrated are the Austrian, weighing 139 carats (this 
is, however, a yellow diamond) ; the Pigott, the pro- 
perty of the Marquis of Westminster, 78I carats ; the 
Empress Eugenie's, 51 carats ; the Pasha of Egypt's, 
40 carats. 

The principal diamond mines exist in India, the 
most celebrated being Golconda ; others are to be 
found in Brazil. Diamonds have been found in 
Rutherford County, also in Hale County, Georgia. 
Their primary formation is, in the language of min- 
eralogists, a regular octahedron,' but they are also 
found in a formation called rhombic dodecahedron. 
Holland must be mentioned as the home of the best 
diamond cutters, though Venice for a long time was 
considered a powerful rival. Small inferior diamonds 
called Bort, are used by lapidaries to cut and polish 
not only diamonds but other gems. The diamond 
mills are worked bj' steam, the stone to be cut being 
placed on metal plates covered with diamond dust, 
the machinery acting on these metal plates causing 
them to revolve with tremendous rapidit)'. 

Emeralds were considered by the ancients as more 
valuable than diamonds, and are even now much val- 
ued on account of their beautiful color. The finest 
specimen is the large uncut block, weighing eight 
ounces and sixteen pennyweights, found near Santa 
Fe de Bogota, the property of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Large cut emeralds are hardly ever seen, this 
stone being seldom found without flaws. 

The finest mineralogical display in the world may 
be seen in the British Museum, where Professor 
Maskelyne has arranged in such a way as to delight 
the eye the specimens in his charge. Amethysts of 



a size hardly to be imagined, topazes, garnets, rubies 
are spread out with great care, special attention being 
paid to their grouping. Two large beryls, weighing 
respectivel)' eighty-three and fort}''-eight pounds, are 
curious on account of their size. We may here 
mention that our old authority, De Boot, describes 
a ruby, the size of a hen's i.^^ and perfect, the prop- 
erty of Rudolph 'II, which he values at about 
$150,000. Gems of this size are so uncommon that it is 
curious that their pedigree, as well as present where- 
abouts, cannot be ascertained more definitely. The 
articles of the numerous writers on the subject of 
gems, will be found, when collated, to disagree, gen- 
erally on some important points ; and the present 
writer lays before his readers such information as he 
has been able to gather from the various articles and 
works which have treated this matter. 

A description of the State Crown of Queen Victo- 
ria may be well appended to an article on precious 
stones. This crown contains more diamonds than 
that worn by the celebrated Catharine of Russia, 
in which were studded 2,536 diamonds. The British 
State Crown was made by Messrs. Roundell & Bridge, 
in 1838, with jewels taken from other crowns by 
order of Her Majesty. It consists of a crimson vel- 
vet cap with an ermine border, lined with white silk, 
the gems being diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires, 
set in precious metals. The lower part of the band 
consists of a row of 129 pearls; the upper, of a row 
of 112 pearls, between which is the large sapphire, 
purchased by George IV. At the back is a smaller 
sapphire, and six other sapphires, three on each 
side, between which are eight emeralds. Above and 
below the sapphires are fourteen diamonds, and 
around the eight emeralds, 128 diamonds. Between 
the emeralds and sapphires are sixteen trefoil orna- 
ments containing 160 diamonds. Above the band are 
eight sapphires, surmounted by eight diamonds, 
between which are eight festoons containing 148 
diamonds. In the front of the crown, and in the 
centre of a diamond Maltese cross, is the famous 
ruby given to Edward the Black Prince by Don 
Pedro the Cruel, after the battle of Najara. This 
ruby was worn by Henry V, in his helmet, at Agin- 
court, A.D., 141 5, and is surrounded by 75 brilliants. 
Three other Maltese crosses forming the two sides 
and back of the crown have emerald centres, and 
contain in all as many as 386 brilliant diamonds. Be- 
tween the Maltese crosses are four fleur-de-lis, with 
four rubies in their centres, and surrounded by dia- 
monds, containing respectively, 34, 36, Z6, 87 dia- 
monds. From the Maltese crosses issue four arches, 
composed of oak leaves and acorns ; the leaves con- 
tain 728 diamonds, the acorns being 32 pearls, set 
in cups, containing 54 rose diamonds and one table 
diamond. From the upper part of the arches are 
suspended four large, pendent, pear-shaped pearls, 
with cups made of 12 rose diamonds, and stems of 24 
very small rose diamonds. The mound surmounts 
the whole, and contains 548 brilliants, the zone and 
arc being composed of 53 rose diamonds. The cross 
on the summit has a large sapphire in the centre, 
surrounded by 4 large brilliants, and 108 smaller 
brilliants. This sapphire is said to date from the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, A.D. 1042. Unfor- 
tunately, the truth of this legend admits of doubt, as 
the jewels composing the British regalia were sold 
during the time of the Commonwealth. When 
Charles II ascended the throne, the principal gems 
were purchased from their possessors, and once more 
became the property of the British crown. This ac- 
count, given by Professor Tennant, agrees with that 
published by Dr. Feuchtwariger, in his excellent 
treatise on " Gems." The value of the state crown 
is given by this author as being £1 1 1,000, about $555- 
000. American travelers, who may have visited the 
chamber in the Tower of London containing the 
British regalia, will be able to judge from their own 
recollections, as well as from the above description, 
whether this sum may be considered as too high a 
valuation. — Sutton F. Corkran. 



Talented. — I regret to see that vile and barbar- 
ous vocable, talented, stealing out of the newspapers 
into the leading reviews and most respectable pub- 
lications of the day. Why not shillinged, farthinged, 
tenpenced, etc' The formative of a participle passive 
from a noun is a licence that nothing but a verjf pe- 
culiar felicity can excuse. If mere convenience is to 
justify such attempts upon the idiom, you cannot 
stop till the language becomes, in the proper sense 
of the word, corrupt. Most of these pieces of slang 
come from America. — Coleridge. 



